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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service-—or have a direct news inquiry—you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I.........John M. Chavez 
Room 1700 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, MA 02203 
617-223-6767 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II........Chester Fultz 

Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 
3435 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 12- 
Virgin Islands 


Region III.......John P. Hord 

Room 2460 

3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
215-596-1139 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 


West Virginia 


Region IV........Frances Ridgway 

Roam 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30367 
404-881-4495 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Kentucky 


Region V.........-John D. Mellott 
Room 772 


230 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
319—363.6976 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Region VI......+++..-Lynn Ligon 

Room 220 

525 Griffin St. 
Dallas, TX 75202 
214-767-4776 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...........Patrick A. Hand 

Roam 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walmut St. 

Kansas City, MO 64106 
816-374-5481 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


1961 Stout St. 
Denver, CO 80294 
303-844-4235 


_ Utah 


Region IX............Jo0e B. Kirkbride 

Room 11003 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94102 
415-556-3423 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, WA 98174 
206-442-7620 





Week of May 6, 1985 


BLACK MAYORS AGAIN ENDORSE 
ADMINISTRATION'S YOUTH WAGE BILL 


WASHINGTON -- The National Conference of Black Mayors has again endorsed 
the Administration's proposal to create an estimated 400,000 summer jobs for youths 
by allowing employers to pay them less than the federal minimum wage. 


The proposed Youth Employment Opportunity Wage (YEOW), now before Congress, 
would apply to youths 19 and under from May 1 to Sept. 30, who would receive $2.50 
an hour, rather than the $3.35 minimum wage. 


The Labor Department has estimated that the bill, if enacted, would create 
approximately 400,000 jobs each summer by giving employers an incentive to hire 
inexperienced young people. 


The proposal would be an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act and would 
create penalties for violations by employers. Hiring a youth at $2.50 to replace 
another worker would be punishable by up to a $10,000 fine, six months in prison 
and repayment of back wages. 


The black mayors' action, which took place at a meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
was hailed by Christopher Quarles, a special assistant to the under secretary of 
labor, who has played a leading role in the effort for YEOW. 


“Unemployment levels among minority teenagers are still at tragic levels," 
said Quarles, who is black. “I don't think the country can afford to be philo- 
sophical about the problem. We need to try everything, and we need to try it 
now." 


Quarles has worked with members of Congress, the Administration and private 
groups to identify support for the youth wage proposal. 


He noted that the proposal, which would be for a three-summer trial period, 
has also been endorsed by groups including the National Association of Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education, which represents presidents of the nation's 114 
historically-black colleges and universities; the Boys Clubs of America; the American 
GI Forum; Rev. Leon Sullivan, founder and chairman of Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers, Inc.; SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc.; the National Association of Minority 
Contractors and many other industry associations. 


# # # 





Week of May 6, 1985 


BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL HELPS 
MAKE WORKPLACES SAFE 


(Editor's Note: This feature is about the southwest regional adminiatrator 
for the U. S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA), Gilbert J. Saulter. Saulter's mother, Mrs. Gerald Saulter, resides 
at 4543 42nd Ave., S. W. in Seattle.) 


DALLAS -- Gilbert J. Saulter's “job satisfaction" is aimed at making 
things safer for seven million American workers. 


Saulter, who is black, is the regional administrator for the U.S. 
Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) in 
the five-state Dallas region--Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


Saulter and his regional staff of 239 compliance officers, industrial 
hygienists and others work closely with more than a half million employers 
in the five states. 


During the last fiscal year, 1984, Saulter and his staff conducted 
more than ten thousand inspections in their region. 


Speaking about his job, Saulter says that today he has a chance to 
have a positive impact on the lives of people. 


“I wanted to be more socially involved and, at the same time, use my 
technical skills," he says. “This is the most challenging job I have ever 
had, and one where I am working daily with some of the most professional 
people in the health and safety field." 


Saulter adds: 


“Our compliance officers are as respected in the workplace, where they 
can identify hazards for an employer, as in the courtroom serving as expert 
witnesses for the secretary of labor. 


"This, to me, is job satisfaction,” Saulter says. 


Saulter grew up in a rural area outside Seattle. In the early 1940's, 
the family didn't even have electricity. But this did not stop him from tinkering 
with crystal radio sets and exploring the world via the scratchy sounds the 
“cats whisker" rigs produced. 


It's a long way from Woodinville, Wash., to Dallas, but Saulter 
arrived here after a succession of jobs in the aerospace industry and in 
other positions with OSHA. 


Starting with the Boeing Company in 1957, Saulter worked as an 
engineering aide in the structural test lab. There, he became involved 
with the safety of lab personnel in the test environment. And, it was at 
Boeing that he first saw the value and importance of effective safety 
programs in the workplace. 
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While continuing his work at boeing, Saulter also was pursuing an 
engineering degree at the University of Washington. After graduating with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in electrical engineering in 1962, he moved 
from Boeing and spent several years with other high-tech companies as a 
senior design engineer. During this time he also did post graduate work at 
both UCLA and the University of Washington. 


In 1971, after being closely associated with worker health and safety 
for 15 years, Saulter joined the OSHA regional office in Seattle as a safety 
engineer and compliance officer. 


OSHA was a new agency at that time, having been authorized by Congress 
the previous year, and Saulter felt he was getting in on the ground floor 
of an agency with a worthwhile mission and an exciting future. 


In 1974, Saulter transferred to Washington, D. C., where he was promoted 
to area director for the District of Columbia and northern Virginia. 


He moved again in 1976 to become OSHA's regional administrator in 
Boston, responsible for the agency's occupational safety and health programs 
in the six New England states. 


As a proven trouble-shooter, Saulter was brought in to the Dallas 
regional office in 1978 to bring cohesiveness to one of OSHA's most diverse 
regions. As regional administrator, he oversees a balanced mix of health 
and safety programs in industries ranging from shipbuilding to oil drilling 
to chemical manufacturing. ' 


And, by the way, “little” Gil Saulter, who used to tinker with his 
crystal radio set, is now a fully licensed amateur radio operator and can 
be heard worldwide today as "K7BRU." 


# # # 





Week of April 29, 1985 


Tide CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MARCH 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.4 percent before seasonal adjustment in March to a level of 318,8 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported. For the 12-month period ended in March, the CPI-U has increased 
3.7 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) rose 0.4 percent in March, prior to seasonal adjustment. The March 
1985 CPI-W level of 315.3 was 4.0 percent higher than the index in March 1984. 
The CPI-W is used for indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. 
It is also commonly used as an escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers 
rose 0.5 percent in March, following a 0.3 percent increase in February. A 
substantial increase in the transporation index, reflecting a sharp turnaround 
in gasoline prices, was primarily responsible for the more rapid advance ‘in ti 
Warch CPI. A larger increase in the medical care component than in February 
also contributed to the acceleration. On the other hand, the housing, apparel 
and other goods and services components registered smaller increases in March 
than in the preceding month. The indexes for food and beverages and enter- 
taininent were unchanged. 


During the 3 months ended in March, the CPI-U rose at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 4.1 percent. Although the increase was somewhat 
larger than the 3.0 percent increase in the fourth quarter of 1984, it was 
about the same as the 3.9 percent annual rate for the period since the 
slowdown in consumer prices began in October 1981. During the first 3 
months of 1985, the transportation component accounted for nearly a third of 
the increase in the overall CPI. The 6.1 percent annual rate of increase in 
the transportation component, which was largely due to increases in used car 
prices, compares with an annual rate of 3.4 percent during the entire 
post-September 1981 period. The index for apparel and upkeep also 
registered a much larger increase in the first quarter (5.9 percent) than 
during the entire slowdown period (2.5 percent). The first quarter 
increases for all other major components of the CPI were smaller than for 
the slowdown period as a whole. 


In March, the transportation component rose 1.3 percent, following a 
slight decline in February. A sharp turnaround in prices for motor fuels -- 
which advanced 3.8 percent in March after declining 2.6 percent in February 
-- was responsible for the acceleration. Despite the March jump, gasoline 
prices were slightly lower than at the beginning of 1985 and 14.4 percent 
lower than their peak level of March 1981. Automobile prices continued to 
advance in March, but by less than in February. New and used car prices 
rose 0.5 and 1.0 percent, respectively. Automobile finance charges -- down 
0.9 percent -- declined for the fourth consecutive month. The index for 
public transportation rose 0.7 percent in March, largely due to a 1.2 
percent increase in airline fares. 


- more - 
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The food and beverage component, which increased 0.5 percent in 
February, was unchanged in March. Grocery store food prices declined 0.2 
percent, reflecting decreases in the indexes for fruits and vegetables and 
dairy products. Fresh fruit and vegetable prices, which had risen sharply 
in both January and February, declined 3.2 percent in March. All other 
major grocery store groups were unchanged or recorded small increases in 
March. The index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs was unchanged, as 
declines in prices for beef, pork, and poultry offset price increases for 
eggs and fish. Egg prices, despite advances of 3.1 and 5.8 percent in 
February and March, were still lower than at the beginning of 1985 and 34 
percent below their peak level in January 1984. The other two components of 
the food and beverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- 
were up 0.3 percent and unchanged, respectively. 


The housing component rose 0.3 percent in March, following an increase 
of 0.4 percent in February. Smaller increases in the indexes for shelter 
and household furnishings and operations more than offset a turnaround in 
the index for fuel and utilities. A 0.6 percent increase in fuel oil prices 
followed declines in each of the preceding 4 months. Despite this advance, 


fuel oil prices were 16.2 percent lower than their peak level of April 
1981. The index for natural gas also increased in March -- up 0.6 percent 
-- following a decline in February. Charges for electricity were virtually 
unchanged in March. The index for telephone services, reflecting a sharp 
increase in local charges, rose 1.2 percent in March after declining 0.9 
percent in February. The index for shelter rose 0.3 percent in March. 
Within the shelter component, renters' costs rose 0.4 percent; homeowners’ 
costs, 0.1 percent; and maintenance and repair costs, 0.9 percent. The 
index for household furnishings and.operations, which accelerated in 
February, moderated in March, increasing 0.1 percent. An increase in 
housekeeping services and supplies, reflecting for the first time the full 
impact of the postage increase which went into effect on February 17, was 
partially offset by price declines for housefurnishings. 


The medical care component rose 0.8 percent in March, following an 
increase of 0.4 percent in February. The index for medical care commodities 
-- prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and medical supplies -- 
increased 0.5 percent in March. The cost of medical care services rose 0.9 
percent with physicians’ services and hospital rooms up 0.9 and 0.8 percent, 
respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.5 percent in March, following a 
0.9 percent rise in February. The March advance reflects the somewhat ~ 
larger than usual price increases associated with the introduction of 
springwear in 1985. 
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The index for entertainment, which declined in February, was virtually 
unchanged in March. Continued declines in the indexes for sporting goods 
and equipment and for toys, hobbies, and other entertainment commodities 
offset increases in prices of reading materials and charges for 
entertainment services. The index for other goods and services rose 0.4 
percent in March. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonal] 
usted Changes 

a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.4 percent in March, compared with a 0.5 percent 
increase in the CPI-U. (The rental equivalence approach to homeownership 
has been used in the CPI-W since January. The methodology and samples of 
areas, items, outlets, and prices are identical, in both the CPI-W and the 
CPI-U, and differences in monthly changes result only from different 
expenditure patterns and seasonal adjustment factors.) 


# # # 





Week of April 29, 1985 


‘REAL EARNINGS IN MARCH 1985 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.3 percent from 
February to March, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
This increase stemmed from a 0.5 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours. 


These movements were partially offset by a 0.4 percent increase in 
consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. 
Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 3.2 percent between March of 1984 
and 1985 as a result of a 3.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings 
which was partially offset by a 0.3 percent decrease in average weekly 
hours. After adjustment for a 4.0 percent increase in the CPI-W over the 
same period, real average weekly earnings decreased 0.7 percent. Before 
adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly 
earnings were $297.70 in March 1985, compared with $288.40 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
decreased by 0.1 percent from February to March. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.6 percent. (See tables 1 and 2.) The HEI 
excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. ### 





Week of May 6, 1985 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Division of Cooperative Labor- 
Management Programs works with national unions, trade associations, 
productivity and quality of work life centers, and other organizations 
and government agencies in promoting joint labor-management solutions 
to workplace problems. 


# # # 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Division of Cooperative Labor- 
Management Programs complies and issues information on so-called 
“quality of work life programs" and holds conferences and workshops, 
according to a Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 


Information about labor-management cooperative programs may be 
obtained from the Division of Cooperative Labor-Management Programs, 
Bureau of Labor-Management Relations and Cooperative Programs, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


# ## 


The U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics uses a 
scientific sample of homes, designed and selected by the Census Bureau, 
to prepare its monthly Employment Situation report, according to a 
Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 


The sum of the employed and the Unemployed is called the labor 
force, and the unemployment rate is calculated by dividing the number 
of unemployed by the number in the labor force, according to a U.S. 
Department of Labor fact sheet. 
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